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A. N. P. A. MEETING. 


LEADING PUBLISHERS OF THE 
COUNTRY TO ASSEMBLE IN 
NEW YORK NEXT WEEK. 


Seventeenth Annual Convention Promises 
to Be One of the Largest in the History 
of the Association—Increase in Member- 
ship During the Year Makes New Limit 
Desirable, and the Stock Will Probably 
Be Doubled. 


The seventeenth annual convention of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association will be held at the Waldortf- 
Astoria, New York, on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday of next week. The 
officers of the association have been 
making arrangements for the meeting 
for more than a week. An unusually 
large attendance is expected. 

The membership of the association has 
increased very rapidly in the past year, 
thirty-four new members having been 
admitted, making the total number 
now enrolled 196, This leaves but four 
of the 200 shares of stock unsubscribed 
for. It is proposed to increase the capi- 
tal stock to 400 shares. The question 
will come up at the meeting next week 
and it is thought to be carried. 

The present officers of the association 
are: Charles H. Taylor, Jr., Boston 
Globe, president; A. A. McCormick, 
Chicago Record-Herald, vice-president; 
William C. Bryant, Brooklyn Times, 
secretary; Edward P. Call, New York 
Mail and Express, treasurer, all of whom 
will most likely be re-elected. 

Those serving on the various commit- 
tees are as follows: 

Special standing committee— A. A, 
McCormick, Chicago Record-Herald, 
chairman; M. J. Lowenstein, St. Louis 
Star; and Herman Ridder, New York 
Staats-Zeitung. 

Banquet committee—F. E. Whiting. 
Boston Herald, chairman; Edward P. 
Call, New York Mail and Express, and 
H. F. Gunnison, Brooklyn Eagle. 

Committee on advertising agents— 
Edward P. Call, chairman; W. L. Me- 
Lean, Philadelphia Bulletin; Herbert F. 
Gunnison, Brooklyn Eagle; C. W. Hor- 
nick, St. Paul Dispatch; 8. 8. Rogers, 
Chicago News; Joseph T. Nevin, Pitts- 
burgh Leader, and F. E. Whiting, Boston 
Herald. 

The annual banquet will be held in the 
Astor Gallery on ‘Thursday evening. The 
committee have arranged for the follow- 
ing speakers: Mayor Seth Low, Gen. 
Charles H. Taylor, of the Boston Globe; 
Charles W. Hornick, of the St. Paul Dis- 
patch; Simeon Ford, Congressman 
Samuel W. McCall, of Massachusetts; 
former Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
McAdoo, of New. Jersey, and Henry D. 
Estabrook. 

The meeting of the board of directors 
will be held next Monday afternoon, the 
day preceding the opening of the con- 
vention. 


Addison G. McKean, who has just re- 
tired as business manager of the New- 
castle (Pa) Herald, was given several 
handsome presents a few evenings ago 
by members of the staff, who arranged a 
little reception for him to attest their 
appreciation of his efforts in their behalf 
during his management of the paper. 
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SLASON THOMPSON’S CHANGE. | 


Chief of Chicago Record-Herald’s Editorial 
Staff Takes Important Railroad Position. | 

Slason Thompson has resigned as chief | 
of the editorial staff of the Chicago | 
Record-Herald, a position which he has | 
held for seven years. Mr. Thompson | 
gives up editorial work to accept a posi- 
tion created for him by the combination | 
of the managers of all the railroads enter- | 
ing Chicago. He will gather and com- 
pile statistics on all the various workings 
of the railways interested, and will also | 
serve as asource of authentic information 
for the press. 

With Will Eaton and Dave Henderson, 
Mr. Thompson founded the old Chicago 
Herald, and succeeded in interesting | 
James W. Scott, who, backed by John! 
R. Walsh, made the Herald one of Chi- | 
cago’s great newspapers. In later years | 
Mr. Thompson became a part owner and | 
editor of the Chicago Journal, and for | 
several years was editor of America, a| 
weekly paper backed by Hobart_C, Chat- | 
field-Taylor. 


' 





OCEAN NEWSPAPER ASSURED. 
Publishing Rights Granted—Summary of 
Day’s News Printed on the Etruria. 


The Marconi Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany has been granted an extension of 
its powers by the Chancery Court of Lon- 
don, which entitles it to carry on the 
business of news agent and publisher on 
shipboard. 

This is taken to refer to the scheme of 
publishing a daily newspaper on some of 
the ocean liners, the news being received 
by wireless telegraphy. 

Signor Marconi, who arrived in Eng- 
land last Saturday on the Etruria, said 
the idea of publishing a daily newspaper 
with wireless despatches had taken 
tangible form. When the Etruria was 
twenty miles west of Browhead a sum- 
mary of the day’s news was transmitted, 
printed and distributed to the passengers. 


With the sale of the Zanesville (O.) 
Morning Times-Recorder to Samuel A. 
Weller, the millionaire manufacturing 
potter, the rumor has been started that 
that paper and the Zanesville Evening 
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MINISTER DENIES THAT HE CON- 
TEMPLATED TURNING 
EDITOR. 


Merely Expressed a Hope That an Ideal 
Paper Such as He Had Mapped Out 
Would Come Into Existence and De- 
sires to See Men With Capital Take 
It Up—Objects Most to Distorted News 
and Mis-Representation. 


The report last week that Dr. Charles 
H. Parkhurst was to become the editor 
of an ideal newspaper backed by million- 
aires, the minister says is untrue. In 
speaking of the matter Dr. Parkhurst 
said : 

“T have been entircly misrepresented 
by the reports in the press recently.’ 
“T am going to edit no daily, but I am 
hoping that some man willcomeforward 
with three or four millions of dollars for 
starting the ideal newspaper. The jour- 
nal I have in mind is one that will tell 
the truth and print only the important 
and neccessary news of the world. I 
would have adaily newspaperemploying 
men so carefully trained and experienced 
in news gathering that when one isinter- 
viewed he will not be misrepresented. I 
did say that I wished I knew of some 
man with three or four millions of dol- 
lars who would establish such a news- 
paper. It is true some wealthy men 
were considering this proposition two 
years ago, but there was delay and fin- 
ally the enterprise was abandoned. But 
this does not change my views on the 
subject. I am more than ever convinced 
that there is a broad field—an absolute 
necessity—for the ideal paper. It is only 
a question of time when capital will be 
ready to invest in it.” 

Here is Dr. Parkhurst’s description of 
what the ideal, up-to-date newspaper 
should be: 

“T would have it conducted with as 
much enterprise and wide reaching facili- 
ties for presenting the important news of 
the country to its readers as are the best 
journals of the world to-day. ‘he ideal 
paper must be enterprising, otherwise it 
is dead before it is born. 

“Tt must havethenews. Butit should 
be accurately given. It should be no 
more tampered with than the market 
reports. 

‘‘What would this ideal paper do, for 
instance, with press reports which come 
in when there is no immediate way of 
verifying their accuracy and thus get 
printed? Itis one thing to be liable to 
error, as anybody is; it is quite another 
thing to deliberately ‘pad’ your news 
when you are going to do it for a pur- 
pose and because the carrying out of 
that purpose will pay. 

“It is unquestioned, or rather an as- 
serted fact, that the newspapers are not 
leading public opinion. Here are four or 
five or six papers, and if a man wants to 
know what is going on he has got to 
read them all; and that he has got to 
strike a mean average between the lot. 
After all you cannot pin your faith on 
any one paper, and you must strike an 
average between them to get at anything. 
lt is the law of averages the reader has 
got to respect.” 

“How would such a paper classify the 
news? What should it leave out?” 


“T do not know that I would neces- 
sarily exclude a paper from identifying 





Reporter will be consolidated. 





itself with a given party. I am not sure 
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that I would; but the object of a parti- | P L E A S b D 


san paper now is. not to tell the whole | 
truth, but to tell only such portions of | 
the truth as will be favorable to the | 
party represented. If, for example, you | 
area Republican and want to get the 
whole truth you have to get it by read- 
ing something besides a Republican 
aper. 
“The ideal paper would cover all the | 
round covered by the New York papers. | 
t would be equal to any of them in re- 
sources. It would be very foolish to un- 
dertake to run apaperin any other way. | 
It would be dead before it is born. 
“Now let me give yon an idea. In the! 
summer I read the London Times. Ina} 
way itis a slow paper. It has not the | 
enterprise that some of our New York | 
papers have. At the same time, when I 
read the London Times, I feel, as a rule, | 
that lam reading what is true. I have 
not got to read another paper the same 
day inorder to find out what is going on | 
in the world. I recognize thefact that it | 
is not as enterprising, but I get more out 
of it than I do out of the New York 
papers. 
“One of the most unfortunate things | 
that occurred to the reading public was | 





the cutting down of the price of our daily 
papers. Now, I had to pay six cents for | 
the London Times. I would gladly pay | 
six cents to-day for a good paper here. 
I said at the time we were going to lose 
just as much in quality as we have gained | 
in price, and we have done it.” 
Change in Trenton Times. 

James Kerney, a well known news- | 
paper man and correspondent, has be- | 
come managing editor of the Trenton | 
(N. J.) Times, succeeding fhe Rev. Alfred | 
Wishart, who has occupied the editorial 
chair since May, 1901. The change was 
determined upon after Mr. Kerney had 
purchased a one-fourth interest in the 
paper. The owners of the Trenton 
Times, capitalized at $50,000, are Owen 
Moon and A. Crozer Reeves, owning 
jointly three-quarters of the capital 
stock, and James Kerney owning the 
remaining quarter. Regarding thefuture 
policy of the Times Mr. Kerney says: 
“There will be no radical changes. The 
paper will remain conservative and inde- 
pendent, giving all sides an opportunity 
to be heard.” 


New York Evening News Reincorporated. 

The New York Evening News Company 
was incorporated at Trenton, N. J., on 
Thursday of last week, with an author- 
ized capital stock of $1,000,000. This 
is divided into 10,000 shares, of which 
8,998 are held by Benjamin L. Goldber- 
ger, of New York. The other incorpora- 
tors, Walter Scott, of the Tammany 
Times, and Andrew Kempe, of New 
Orange, hold one share each. The com- 
pany is to publish the New York Evening 
News. 





A Poets’ Trust. 
It is reported from Berlin that the lyri- 
cal poets of Germany, to the number of 
seventy, having compared notes on the 
remuneration they received for their 
writings, concluded that they have been 
insufficiently paid and, resolved to take 
common action. They have formed a 
sort of trust and have made an agree- 
ment not to accept less than half a mark 
a line for their work. 


Financial Publishers. 
Dow, Jones & Co., New York, financial | 
publishers and proprietors of the Wall | 
Street Journal, have sent out the follow- | 
ing announcement: “We take pleasure | 
announcing to the subscribers to our 
bulletin and ticker news services and to 
the readers of the Wall Street Journal | 
that Sereno 8. Pratt, of New York, and 
Edward M. Boyle, of Philadelphia, will 
this month join us as associate editors. 





The Toledo Times and News have | 
issued a statement claiming a daily cir- 
culation of the two papers for 1902 of 
28,145. 
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SCOTT THREE-TIERED PRESS. 


Tue Eventne Herarp Co. 
Bincaamrron, N. Y., 
January 23rd, 1903. 
Waxrer Scorr & Co. 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Dear Sirs: It is now some months 
since we commenced using the Class Y 
press you built for us, and which prints 
from three rolls of paper. We have, dur- 
ing that time, required of the machine 
that it produce papers of 10, 12, 14, 16, 
18, 20 and z4 pages, and in every 
instance it has performed in a pleasing 


manner. 


Owing to some trouble at the local 
electric power station we were unable to 
depend upon our electric current. We 
were unable to regulate the speed of the 
machine in consequence. There have 
been times that it has printed the entire 
edition without a hitch at a rate exceed- 
ing 31,000 an hour, whichis 6,000 copies 
an hour in excess of the speed you guar- 
anteed. The extreme speed seemed to 
make no difference with the delivery of 
the paper, and not once did the press fail 
in its fuuctions because of going too fast. 

I do not think now that we have had 
more than half a dozen breaks of the 
web since we started the press, due to 
any cause other than that of bad paper. 

And, speaking of the folding appara- 
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SCOTT PRE 


(N. Y.) HERALD SAYS OF IT, 


tus: We were warned by rival press 
makers, when contemplating the pur- 
chase of a press, that a fold that ignored 
the former would be uncertain and bad. 
We have not foundit so. Wegeta paper 
that is folded 
properly, and as to the printing, we have 


| already demonstrated to our satisfac- 
' tion that the press will do anything in 


that line that the pressman may require 
of it. 

In a word, gentlemen, we desire to say, 
that every day we use this machine we 
are better pleased with it, we are satis- 
fied that it would be impossible to get a 
better machine. The feature of insetting 
the paper in book form is worth to the 
Herald half the cost of the press. Before 
we bought the machine whenever we 
printed sizes about eight pages, they 
were put together in sections with the 
result that we got the credit of putting 
out “supplements” with the paper. Ad- 
vertisers objected to going in the “‘sup- 
plement.’’ But now all that has been 
obviated; one page of the paper is as 
good as any other page, no matter what 
the size, and, in my humble estimation, 
from an artistic standpoint, no paper in 
sections—that is, no newspaper of less 
than 24 pages—can compare with one in 
book form. 

In conclusion permit me to say that 
we shall be happy at any time to say a 
good word for your machinery. Our 
experience with Scott presses has been 
very satisfactory, the one you removed 
from this office having been in use here 
about nine years, during all of which 
time it performed its work in a satisfac 
tory manner. We never spent $50 for 
repairs on it, and it would print as well 
the day it was taken out of the base- 
ment as it did the day it was put in. 
Yours very truly, 

G. W. BrearDsLey, 
Manager of the Herald. 


(Signed) 
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MARCONI NEWS FOR CANADA, 


Project of Wireless Service Announced at 
Press Association Meeting at Toronto. 


At the forty-fourth annual meeting of 


the Canadian Press Assoeiation held last 
week at-Toronto, a letter was read from 
G. T. Cook, of the London, Eng., Press 
Club, stated that acompany was being 
organized there to give Canadian papers 
a news service by Marconi’s Company. 
It was hoped that press messages to 
several papers could be sent at less than 
a cent a word, giving a full morning and 
evening service at $10 a week exclusive 
of the cost of telegraphing. 

There was the largest attendance at 
the meeting in the history of the organi- 
zation. H. J. Pettypiece, M. L. A. of 
Forest, Ont. was elected president. He 
read a letter from Sir Sandford Fleming, 
pointing out that so far not a single 
press message had been sent over the 
new Pacific cable, not even from England 
to Australia. He suggested that the 
Government be urged to open the cable 
free for 500 words of press despatches 
daily for three months to build up a 
constituency. 


The Wisconsin Press Association will 
hold its annual winter meeting in Mil- 
waukee the last of February or the first 
of March. E. L. Luckow, of Baraboo, is 
president, 


| HENRY S. HAYES DEAD. 
One of the Oldest and Best Known of 
Congressional Reporters. 


Henry G. Hayes, dean of Washington 
newspaper correspondents, died at his 
residence in Washington on Friday of 
last week at the age of 74 years. He 
was born in Colerine, county Cowan, 
Ireland, in 1829, and as a mere youth 
went to London, where under the tute- 
lage of Pitman he became a skilful steno- 
grapher. He reported the debates in the 
House of Commons for some years and 
then came to ‘the United States, for a 
time being connected with the New York 
Herald. During Kossuth’s tour of the 
country in 1851, Mr. Hayes traveled 
with him, reporting his speeches. He 
also reported the sermons of Henry Ward 
Beecher and made a notable collection of 
them. 

Mr. Hayes was for more than twelve 
years, up to 1877, official reporter for 
the house. He reported the senate de- 
bates for the New York Associated Press 
in 1878 until that association was ab- 
sorbed by the United Press in 1893, and 
continued under the latter until its dis- 
solution in 1897. Since then he has 
performed similiar service for the Sun. 
His reports were remarkable for their 
accuracy and fairness. 


The Sunday edition of the Dayton (0.) 
| Press has been discontinued, 


accurately and pasted | , . 
| which Judge Phelps granted, despite the 
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THE AUGUSTUS THOMAS CASE. 
Trial of Playwright for Assault on Editor 
Sweet Set for Next Monday. 

Augustus Thomas, the playwright, 
was arraigned in the City Court of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., last Monday, on a charge 
of assaulting Henry Sweet, editor of the 
New Rochelle Pioneer, An adjournment 
of one week was asked by the defense, 


protests of the editor. The defense is 
trying to have the case transferred to the 
County Court at White Plains 

The cause which led up to the assault 
was certain editorial comments in the 
Pioneer, which Mr. Thomas resented. 
The Pioneer is the official Republican 
paper of New Rochelle, and in several 
issues since Mr. Thomas was elected 
president of the Democratic Club, the 
paper has referred to him as ‘‘ Miss Gussie 
Thomas” and “ Miss G.”’ In last Satur- 
day’s issue the Pioneer referred to Mr. 
Thomas as “Miss Gussie” again, and 
when it was called to the playwright’s 
attention Sunday morning, he set out 
for Mr. Sweet’s house to see about it. He 
secured the editor’s signature to a type. 
written retraction, and started to go. 
As he placed his hand on the door knob 
he turned to Sweet and said: 

“Tf any of your friends think I am as 
effeminate as the articles in your paper 
imply tell them about this.”’ 

Then he suddenly shot out with his left 
hand and landed a stunning blow on 
Sweet’s neck, whichsent him to the floor. 

After his assailant had departed and 
the editor had partly regained his com- 
posure he sat down and wrote a letter 
to Thomas in which he notified him that 
he would withdraw his signature from 
and repudiate the retraction, as it was 
obtained from him by intimidation. Then 
he entered a coach and was driven to 
the home of Judge Phelps, where the 
warrant was issued for the playwright’s 
arrest. Mr. Thomas was paroled in the 
custody of his counsel, to appear in court 
the following morning. 

The articles concerning the playwright 
besides referring to him as ‘‘ Miss Gussie 
Thomas” accuse him of being “two- 
faced”’ because, according to a news- 
paper report, he attended a Republican 
dinner at the Hotel Savoy in New York 
given by the warriors of the Twenty- 
ninth Assembly District. Mr. Thomas 
says he was not atthe dinner, but he felt 
honored by the invitation and would 
accept if he were invited again. 

Mr. Thomas in discussing the matter 
said: 

“That false statement about the dinner 
wasn’t the cause of the trouble. I don’t 
care what any editor says against me 
politically. Sweet might have attacked 
my personal honesty and I wouldn’t have 
thought of hitting him. He might have 
called me a thief and I would have been 
satisfied with redress by law, because 
that would have been a charge that is 
debatable. But when he applied to me 
effeminate terms he was entering a field 
of insult and degradation in which there 
is no redress except that which I had 
when [ hit him.” 

Mr. Thomas is eager to find the real 
author of the articles which he resented 
so strenuously, and intimates that he 
would deal out a punishment similar to 
that administered to the editor, who he 
holds was respuusible for their appear- 
ance in the paper. 

Mr. Sweet threatens to sue Mr. Thomas 
for $50,000 damages on account of the 
assault, in which case it is said the play- 
wright will enter a suit for like amount, 
charging the editor with criminal libel. 


The Minnesota Editorial Association 
will hold its annual meeting in St, Paul 
Feb, 19-20. 
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COLONEL ALDEN J. BLETHEN. 
Proprietor of the Seattle Times—One of 
the Best Known Publishers in the West. 


Col. Alden J. Blethen, proprietor of the 
Seattle Times, hasfor twenty years been 
one of the most conspicuous figures in 
western journalism. His aggressive per- 
sonality and remarkable business ability 
together with his genius for building up 
newspaper properties have made his name 
known all over the country as one of the 
most successful of publishers. 

Col. Blethen went to Kansas City from 
his native state of Maine in 1880 on ac- 
count of ill health. Shortly after he 
arrived there he became manager of the 
Kansas City Journal and continued in 
charge of the business department of that 
paper until 1884, when he moved to 
Minneapolis for a change of climate. He 
became half owner and editor-in-chief of 
the Minneapolis Tribune. and a year 
later became proprietor also of the Minne- 
apolis Journal. Finding his health not 
benetited he sold out hisinterest in both 
papers in 1888 for a quarter of a million 
dollars cash, and with his family went 
to spend the winter in the city of 
Washington. 

He returned to Minneapolis the follow- 
ing spring and repurchased the Tribune 
property and continued to manage the 
paper until 1891. In that year financial 
disaster caused by the destruction of the 
plant by fire and liabilities incurred in 
rebuilding, compelled the transfer of the 
property under unfortunate financial 
conditions to Thomas Lowry. Col 
Blethen then engaged in the banking 
business, but the panic between 1893 and 
1897 brought on disaster. 

Col. Blethen moved to Seattle with his 
family in July, 1896, and in August 
gained control of the Seattle Times. 

The Times was then an insignificant 
publication of four pages and being con- 
ducted at a loss of about $500 a month. 
Having made nearly $200,000 out of 
the Minneapolis Journal in the space of 
three years, Mr. Blethen had confidence 
that within five years the Seattle Daily 
Times could be made a most valuable 
property. He secured the Times at a 
cost of $30,000, and before the campaign 
of 1896 had passed was demonstrating 
the truth of that theory touching the 
possibility of that publication, The 
growth of the Times was so rapid that a 
complete new plant was required and 
procured in the early part of 1898, only 
to be increased two hundred per cent at 
the beginning of 1902. In the mean- 
time, the publication had grown froma 
circulation of less than 4,000 to one of 
28,000 for the Evening Times and 31,000 
for the Sunday Times, and the size of the 
paper had increased from four pages in 
the early part of 1896 to an average of 
eighteen pages in 1902 for the evening 
issue, and forty-four pages for the Sunday 
issue. 

The Times moved intoits own building 
in January, 1902, and is now conducted 
in one of the most complete newspaper 
publishing houses in the country. The 
growth of the Times has been rapid and 
steady until it is now one of the best 
properties on the Pacific Coast, and, sit- 
uated as it is in a new country with 
immense possibilities of development, it 
is bound to have a most brilliant future 
before it. 

Col. Blethen, who has made the paper 
what itis, was born at Knox, Me., in 
1846. He isof Scotch-Irish descent. He 
was educated at the Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary and College of Maine, receiving 
the degree of M. A. from Bowdoin College 
in 1872, soon ‘after which he was admit- 
ted to the bar. Mr. Blithen gave upa 
most successful practice of law in Port- 
land when he went to Kansas City in 
1880. 
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A Prosperous Year. 
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The following papers commenced taking the 
PUBLISHERS PRESS Cable and Telegraph 


service during the year 1902: 








Ms FITS va oi vas sassssssacenexeaennepatooig Sunday Journal 
DR MR iisisitnnis cai circahcrdces Kapdiepasends Evening News 
PS 5 The bine k ecncsntcesdccgasteas Evening Union 
NG FR os cyncees icuphiseaes tetgets Evening Sun 
Burlimmton, Voie: ...0ssssesies sesee .Morning Free Press 
POMRONNG, THK. 055.58: esis esdssias Sunday Enterprise 
Sis Bia ac ccicscccsenenn’ cvaguestaupanbeten’ Sunday News 
Batavia, N. Y........... Morning Spirit Of The Times 
Cotte Creeks, Col...ic.s. csscccsstecssesnisesi Morning Press 
I, SON 5 inccksssserctshsiesdelancaotandens Sunday Press 
Deadwood, BS. D................. Morning Pioneer Times 
Dallas, Tex....... pesich ebetacgiialah Sunday Times-Herald 
PN: isi isiied ine ncvonsidcvastearantn meas Sunday Press 
I I nhs o 5s caniavccvns cameras Morning Courier 
TONG Ty BI ns iccnnssscasscnsqearistonioniod Sunday News 
Bast Liverpool, 0........5 ....c0cccenses Morning Tribune 
POMMORRE, We, VG... <cssssccrsnecssssee Evening Review 
PE WONG DB ia oniseiesisscstectescsints Morning Register 
ed He ed CEE Sunday World 
Layfayette, Ind.....................666 Morning Democrat 
EAR TORO, Th do... sinccnasersticntins Evening Record 
MG MING ini COR caiscie nrarsdenicegcinains Evening Herald 
PE y Finis ives nssscsecessesseess dapky buns Morning Ledger 
Memphis, Tenn............... vivetniialsbadanitel Morning News 
New York City, N. Y.......... Jewish Morning Journal 
PAW Mit hs nc sees snnsnsiceoscnsadinbhaiod Evening Dispatch 
New Orleans, La............ Evening and Sunday News 
Tee Zee Cea IN Kana inie si nienisimepeocncinsn News Bureau 
ERE RTE TE Sunday News 
IR BU isecicnicininsiesiessnicninre Morning Beobachter 
Parkersburg, W. Va... ....---Morning News 
Richmond, Va........ sss Monday Morning Telegram 
SONI TU. X oscrscscorsessessesnsts sean Evening Telegram 
SO II Iasi sosesincchsien epee Sunday Press 
BR I TIO eer ciicsscoicissrinasonsomsecticin Morning World 
eis TI iri scsiceensncsescnrrconictvinghchianesi Morning Sentinel 
Roectpeinmertmntag, TN. Ye ccna cscivcssscossactcesinpn Evening Star 
South Bethlehem, Par... Evening Sun 
aes EDR is cee scshinenssiinidichmeioca Sunday Times 
San Francisco, Call.............cccssssssseesssee Sunday Bulletin 
boi, ER a Deutchse Zeitung 
Li ak Pee f Seememennermeneennea Evening Telegraph 
Lf LS } annum SOBRE EDN este 275-0 ct metic Times 
Ween Fic cts Morning News-Item 








The association has had a phenomenal growth from its organization some six years 
ago, and is at present sending out an excellent report for morning and evening papers. 
Editors and publishers of newspapers are requested to call upon us when in New 


York, or write us for full particulars, 


PUBLISHERS PRESS, i233 
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FROM THE MERCHANT'S SIDE. 


The advice which editors are continu- 
ally giving to merchants in urging them 
to advertise is well enough in its way, 
but it may sometimes sound as though 
the newspaper men was too eager to 
blow his own horn. It is better now 
and then to hearthe merchant’s side. A 
few words on advertising by a man like 
John Wanamaker is more likely to influ- 
ence a merchant favorably than columns 
of kindly counsel by a newspaper man 
who is after business. Wanamaker is 
one who has demonstrated the worth of 
advertising, his wordsstand for results 
rather than theories, and what he says 
goes. 

In the same way talks by advertising 
managers of department stores and of 
firms whose products have been eminently 
successful through campaigns of publi- 
city, are excellent arguments to mer- 
chants in trying to convince them of the 
ad visibility -of taking -space.. In this 
connection we call attention to the ad- 
dress of the advertising manager of one 
the largest department stores in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., which appears on the page 
devoted to advertising topics in this 
issue. No one else is better able to judge 
of the efficacy of certain mediums than 
are these advertising managers. It is 
through their keen judgment in this 
regard that they obtain their positions 
and demand the remarkable salaries 
which some of them receive. That the 
great majority of these ad men dre de- 
cidedly in favor of the newspaper as the 
best means of reaching the buyer shows 
that they are the best friends the news- 
paper publisher can have, and that their 
ideas are the very ones he wants to ad- 
vance in making his bid for business. 





THE POETS’ LABOR UNION. 


American poets of the modern school 
are not lacking in pushful qualities, says 
the New York World. Intheirkeen com- 
petition for noveltie» in versification 
they are the despair of vocabulary ex- 
panders and of the compilers of rhyming 
It does not seem probable 
that they will neglect the business-like 
example of the German poets who,* as 
announced by cable, have formed a union 
for better wages, and, possibly, shorter 
period of labor. 

The Teutonic verse-makers fix a mini- 
mum price per line for their work. In 
more prolific America it is possible that 
the foot—linear, not metric—would bet- 
ter serve as the unit of compensatory 
mneasurement. It might even be that 
special provision should obtain for the 
selling of poems by the yard, some pre- 
ferring to write them that way. As to 


the poet’s working-day the cable carries 








no hint whether it is to be eight hours 
or less. Most editors would say as much 
less as possible. 





WASHINGTON JOURNALISN. 
Words of pie for the Profession as 
Practiced at the National Capital. 


In a paper read before the League of 
American Pen Women at Washington a 
few evenings ago, C. T. Revere, a well 
known Washington newspaper man, had 
a number of good things to say of the 
journalists who have received their train- 
ing in that city. 

“Although there are famous names in 
journalism in other cities,” he said, “the 
average caliber of the men engaged in 
the calling is higher in Washington than 
elsewhere. There is no member of its 
stafi which a newspaper selects with 
greater care than itdoes its Washington 
correspondent. He must be a man of 
ability and address. Hemust have more 
breadth of view than the average news- 
paper man. He is foreed to keep up with 
the great questions of the day. It is not 
enough that he should be able to chron- 
icle the doings of this or that member of 
congress from his section of the country. 
He must be able to speak accurately and 
with authority on subjects in which the 
people are interested. He must know as 
much about politics as thesenators from 
his state. If we have a little discussion 
with a foreign Power, he must be able to 
write a long story on the diplomatic 
aspects of the imbroglio.”’ 

8S. E. Johnson, of the Cincinnati In- 
quirer, spoke for some time in a lighter 
vein. ‘‘ Washington is the most inviting 
field in the whole newspaper workshop of 
America,” suid Mr. Johnson. “It is the 
Mecca of the profession from Scotland 
lightship to the seal rocks, except, per- 
haps, the accomplished coteries—accom- 
plished in all save geography—who have 
never learned that there is ‘wit or 
worth,’ or latitude and longitude, or 
reading and writing, outside the pro 
vincial city of New York. It is the end 
most hopefully looked for. The young 
reporter, after making his last round of 
station houses in the small hours of the 
morning goes to bed not too weary to 
dream of the time when he will get his 
inspiration under the mighty dome of the 
National Capitol and proudly have his 
name printed in thedirectory as a Wash- 
ington correspondent.” 


Consolidation of News Companies, 

Word comes from Durand, Mich., that 
the Central News Company, which had 
formerly operated over the Grand Trunk 
Railroad,has been acquired by the Canada 
Railway News Company, the latter being 
already in control of the business, thus 
causing an important change on the 
western division. The Canada Railway 
News Company has enjoyed forty years 
of success in Canada and the eastern 
states, and since thischange they control 
the business over all the main lines, as 
well as its branches. 





THE FILIPINO PRINTERS. 


Compositors on Leading Manila Papers 
Are Natives Who Cannot Speak English. 


The queerest force of compositors, 
pressmen and “make-up” men engaged 
on any newspaper or periodical in the 
world is probably that of the Manila 
Times, the oldest American paper in the 
Philippines. This paper, the leading one 
in the new island possessions of this 
country in the far East, has a singular 
history, independent of the curious force 
that daily places the paper before .its 
readers. 

George C. Sellner was a young Ameri- 
ean in Honolulu when war with Spain 
was declared. He was a stenographer 
in the Hawaiian Congress, but had never 
had any newspaper experience and knew 
little of the business. When the war in 
the Philippines broke out he went to 
Manila and wrote some descriptive 
articles for American papers. In this 
way his attention was turned to news- 
paper work. Soon after Manila sur- 
rendered, Mr. Sellner, with genuine 
Yankee energy, determined that he would 
establish the first American daily paper 
in the city. He enlisted the aid of a 
hewspaper man and a printer, a man 
named Macdonald, and they secured a 
plant and outfit of a Spanish paper that 
had ceased publication upon the appear- 
ance of the American army. 

The next problem was how to print an 
English newspaper with Spanish type, 
which is so liberally sprinkled with ac- 
cents. They simply cut the accents off 
the Spanish type, and the first paper 
appeared just twenty-three days after 
the surrender of the city of Manila. So 
began the Manila Times, the largest 
paper in the city to-day. 

The compositors employed were Eng- 
lish and American typesetters. Many 
were ex-soldiers and adventurers and a 
large number were addicted to drink and 
unreliable. Mr. Sellner saw that some- 
thing would have to be done to better 
conditions. He began to experiment 
with young Filipinos, bright young fel- 
lows, eagerforemployment. Thetrouble 
was that they could not speak English. 
A trial was given to one or two of these 
at minor work around the Times office, 
however, and it was surprising how 
quickly they picked up things. One 
young fellow soon learned to set type, 
and could pick up a piece of copy, either 
printed or written, and set it into Eng- 
lish. Mr. Sellner saw his opportunity, 
and now the entire mechanical force of 
the Times, which issues morning and 
evening editions, is composed of Fili- 
pinos. All the compositors, the press- 
men, the “devils” and the “make-up” 
men are Filipinos, who would hardly 
know an English sentence if they heard 
it spoken. Their ability to get out a big 
daily paper twice in twenty-four hours 
is due to the imitative powers of the 
eastern peoples, and to the fact that 
they literally follow the “copy” of the 
editors, reporters, ad. writers and others 
who furnish copy for the paper. 

The mechanical force of the paper is 
made up of eighteen Filipinos, who have 
a foreman of the same nativity over 
them. He is the only one who under- 
stands English. The Filipino workmen 
are paid from $4 to $5 a week in gold or 
American money, while the cost of an 
American compositor was from $4 to $5 
gold per day. 

Oregon Socialist Paper Quits. 

The People’s Press, a Socialist organ 
published at Albany, Ore., has gone out 
of business. A number of Socialists re- 
cently met in Portland and formed a 
stock company known as the Co-opera- 
tive Publishing Company, having for its 
object the publication of the Liberator, 
which will succeed the People’s Press as 
the Socialist organ of the state. 
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CLIPPED EDITORIALS. 


FUNCTION OF THE SMALL DAILY. 


If Mr. Munsey had delayed his lecture 
at Yale on newspaper business until he 
heard from the various associations of 
Ohio editors now insession in Columbus, 
he would probably have been less san- 
guine in his prophecy that the future of 
journalism lies in the vast control of a 
single head. 

Ohio newspaper men are ev idently in 
favor of getting together and exc hanging 
ideas on all subjects relating to their 
complicated profession. But their opin- 
ions are after all highly individual and 
independent. 

They could show Mr. Munsey very 
quickly how far the big papers of the 
greatest cities are from interpreting the 
views of the country at large without 
the help of the innumerable dailies and 
weeklies of the smaller cities and towns. 

The newspapers of a country village 
express the opinions of their constituency 
with the same certainty that the metro- 
politan sheets express that of millions 
within their range. If anything, the 
advantage of certainty is on the side of 
the smaller paper, simply because it is in 
closer touch with the people whom it 
represents. The average of the opinion 
set forth in the papers of the interior 
cities and towns turns out almost invar- 
iably to be that by which the notion at 
large is guided. 

In Ohio public opinion was never bet- 
ter nor more promptly reflected in print 
than it is at the present day. It cer- 
tainly could not be improved by a 
method that would consolidate the im- 
mense array of dailies and weeklies under 
one management. 

The mere list of themes for discussion 
at the Ohio newspaper men’s convention 
shows how varied and complicated are 
the interests which have to be considered 
in the making of all newspapers and of 
every newspaper. The questions which 
a great newspaper has to meet are only 
larger editions of the ones that vex its 
less prominent contemporary. It takes 
energy and brains in both cases to solve 
them, and in these qualities there is no 
right of exclusive possession.—Columbus 
(O.) State Journal. 


THE BILLBOARD NUISANCE. 


Public advertising has grown to be an 
unqualified nuisance. Nature’s beauties 
are defaced by it, light and air are shut 
off by it, streets are littered, disfigured 
and obstructed by it, and on the house 
tops it constitutes a danger. Most 
offensive are the tawdrily painted signs 
which are strung across the country, 
from this coast to the other, setting 
forth the alleged virtues of whisky, baby 
powder, pills, shoes, pants, breakfast 
foods, schools—every manner of thing. 
These signs are commonly planted in 
fields beside the railroad tracks, so that 
passengers desiring to view the landscape 
are compelled to include the offensive 
things in the field of vision. It is by no 
means unlikely that various of them re- 
solve, then and there, never to buy one 
of the articles that are forced on atten- 
tion in a manner so like slapping one in 
the face. 

A bill has gone into the Pennsylvania 
Legislature to check the aggressions of 
the advertisers. If such a bill is a reflec- 
tion of a public taste, it is a healthy sign. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Paper Trade Conditions. 

Favorable conditions continue 
throughout the paper trade and in- 
dustry, says the Paper Mill, and appar- 
ently the period of dullness which has in 
past years visited the trade in January 
and February has disappeared petma- 
nently. At all events, thereisno dullness 
this year. It is not often that the supply 
of and demand for paper are so nearly 
equal as they are at present. So nearly 
on a level are they that the closing of 
any important mill making any grade of 
paper whatever would cause a disturb- 
ance in the market for that grade, as 
there is no paper in reserve, either at the 
mills or in the hands of the jobbers. 
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PERSONALS. 








Frank B. Knapp, has been engaged as 
editor of the Nyack (N. Y.) Evening Star, 
the paper recently purchased by Senator 
Lexow. Mr. Knapp is a young man 
whose rise has been steady from “ print- 
er’s devil” to his present position. He 
has made quite a reputation for himself 
in and around New York by his creditable 
newspaper work. 

It is reported from Paris that James 
Gordon Bennett sailed from Monte Carlo 
for Venezuela last week on board the 
yacht Lysistrata. Prince and Princess 
Murat are his guests on the yacht. 


Charles H. Grasty, president of the 
Baltimore News, was in Birmingham, 
Ala. last week with Douglas Gordon, of 
Baltimore, who is interested in the 
Alabama Consolidated Coal and Iron 
Company and other mineral properties 
in that district. 


Thomas F. Woodlock, editor of the 
Wall Street Journal, has begun a course 
of lectures to the senior class of the 
School of Commerce of the New York 
University ou ‘‘The Machinery of Specu- 
lation in Wall Street.” 


Burt Williams, editor of the Ashland 
(Wis.) News will be married Feb. 24, to 
Miss Maud Evelyn Bowers. 


STAFF CHANGES. 

Charles 8. Finch, for fifteen years edi- 
torial writer on the Lawrence (Kas.) 
Journal, and one of the best editorial 
paragraphers in the state, has retired 
from the Journal to become editor of the 
Lawrence Jeffersonian-Gazette, hereto- 
fore a Democratic organ. Mr. Finch has 
purchased a half interest in the latter 
paper. It issaid the Jeffersonian-Gazette 
will issue daily, and will be independent 
in politics. 

Thomas C. Hill, of Trenton, N. J., who 
has been representing the Washington 
Times in the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, has accepted a position on 
the telegraph desk of the Philadelphia 
Record. Mr. Hill has served as city editor 
and news editor of the Times during his 
stay in Washington, as well as on the 
staff of the Post. 


8S. D. Dempsey. formerly editor of the 
Rockport (Ky.) News, has accepted a 
position with the Sturgis (Ky.) Herald, 
as city editor and general manager. 
Graves DeBruce has also resigned as 
publisher of the Rockport News and has 
gone to Big Sandy, Tenn. 


Fred E. Poister, former editor of the 
Ellwood (Pa.) Citizen, has assumed the 
business management of the New Castle 
Herald, succeeding Addison G. McKean, 
a former Pittsburg newspaper man, who 
had held that position for the past two 
years. 


William M. Robinson, who has been 
editor of the Lock Haven (Pa.) Daily 
Democrat for the past five years, has 
resigned to become editor of the Johnston 
(Pa.) Democrat. 

NEW CORPORATIONS. 

Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, San 
Francisco. Capital, $60,000, Directors, 
W. P. Calkins, T. D. Calkins, G. H. Stokes, 
H. M. Cushing and B. Schlesinger. 





The Boston Ticker Company, Portland, 
Me., tocarry on a general publishing 
business. Capital stock, $50,000, Pro- 
moters, Walter H. Thorpe, Boston, 
Mass.; Daniel J. Padula, Worcester, 
Mass.; Harry B. Russ, Benjamin G. Ward, 
Portland. Walter H.Thorpeis president 
and Benjamin G. Ward, treasurer. 





The Woman’s Press Club, of Pittsburg, 
will give its annual social entertainment 
Feb. 14, in the form of a breakfast to be 
served at the Hotel Lincoln. 


THE EDITOR 





CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


The midwinter meeting of the Indiana 
Democratic Editorial Association was 
held at Indianapolis last week, at which 
topics of interest to members and the 
policy to be pursued by the Democratic 
press of the state were discussed. Fort 
Wayne was chosen as the place of meet- 
ing for the midsummer session to be held 
in June. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Benjamin F. MeKey, Lebanon; first vice- 
president, A. J. Dipbove, Columbus; see- 
ond vice-president, L. G. Ellingham, 
Decatur; treasurer, A. D. Moffett, El- 
wood; secretary, W. H. Rucker, Law- 
renceburg. Executive committee: John 
C. Gorman, Princeton; R. E. Purcell, 
Vincennes; John R. Simpson, Paoli; 
Luther Short, Franklin; W.C. Ball, Terre 
Haute; W. S. Chambers, New Castle; 
J. P. Dunn, Indianapolis; Leroy Arm- 
strong, Lafayette; Frank D. Haimbaugh, 
Muncie; B. F. Louthain, Logansport; J. 
A. Barnes, Auburn, and Clay Metszer, 
Plymouth. J. O. Behymer, of Tipton, is 
ex-officio chairman of the committee. 
Delegates to the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation’s convention to be held at 
Omaha, Neb., July 8, were chosen as 
follows: A. B. Crampton, Delphi; L. G. 
Ellingham, Decatur; E. E. Cox, Hartford 
City ; John W. Barnes, Logansport; John 
C. Williams, Anderson; W. 8. Chambers, 
New Castle; S. S. Botts, Greenfield. The 
alternates are: B. 8. Gray, Frankfort; 
Peter Walrath, Evansville; 8. E. Morss, 
Indianapolis; H. A. Barnhart, Rochester; 
8S. B. Boyd, Wabash; Rent Dudley, Jef- 
fersonville,and Frank Given, New Albany. 


The recentannual meeting of the Color- 
ado Editorial Association at Denver 
resulted in a practical reorganization of 
the association. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, Otto H. Wangelin, 
Boulder; first vice-president, Otto F. 
Thum, Denver; second vice-president, 
H.V. Alexander, Rocky Ford; secretary- 
treasurer, Paul B. Smith, Salida, re- 
elected; executive committee, I. N, 
Bunting, Grand Junction; H. J. Holmes, 
Glenwood Springs; W. L. Thorndyke, 
Loveland, all re-elected; delegates to 
National Editorial Association, C. H. 
Wolfe, Greeley; H. V. Alexander, Rocky 
Ford; Judge J. B. Franz, Denver; W. L. 
Thorndyke, Loveland; I. N. Bunting, 
Grand Junction; H. J. Holmes, Glen- 
wood Springs; legislative committee, 
J. S. Temple, Denver; Otto F. Thum, 
Denver, and C. H. Wolfe, Greeley. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Pen 
and Pencil Club, of Philadelphia, held 
last week resulted in the election of 
the following officers: Henry Starr 
Richardson, News, president; William 
M. F. Magraw, Press, vice-president; 
W. C. Rowan, Inquirer, secretary; James 
S. McCartney, Record, treasurer board 
of directors; Herman Dieck, Record; 
Harry Jordan, Inquirer; Henry L. Horn- 
berger, North American; James L. Hall, 
Sunday Dispatch; Edgar Jordon, Record; 
W. Ridgeway Hall, Press. The retiring 
president, George J. Brennan, received as 
a present a handsome chain and _ locket, 
the latterinscribed with theclub insignia, 
in colors, and on the reverse his initial 
and also a traveling bag. 


The annual meeting of the Inland Press 
Association will be held at Chicago Feb. 
17, at the rooms of the Chicago Press 
Club. The association is composed _ of 
dallies in Michigan, Iowa, Indiana, Wis- 
consinand Illinois. W.V.Tufford, of the 
Clinton (la.) Age, is secretary. 


The fourth annual midwinter meeting 
of the Lake Superior Press Association, 
which includes all the editors north of 
the Straits of Mackinaw, is scheduled for 


The Davenport (Ia.) Times issues a& 
sworn statement to a daily average dur- 
ing December of 7,540. 
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Special to Tue Epiror AND PUBLISHER. 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 13, 1903. 
Changes in the staff of the Journal con- | 
tinue. A. E. Troy, who came here to be | 
managing editor, has been succeeded by | 
E. A. Shaw, forsome time assistant man- | 
aging editor, and Mr. Troy has returned | 
to New York to resume his former posi- | 
tion as one of the editors of the New | 
York Daiiy News. H. H. Worthington. | 
one of the ablest reporters in Boston, | 
who has been with the Journal for sev- | 
eral years, has gone to the Herald. | 
Arthur Parker and Bert Holden, re- | 
porters, have also left the Journal, and 
Wesley Maynard, its Somerville corre- | 
spondent, has resigned. Jefferson Cool- | 
idge, who represented the Journal at | 
Washington, has given up that position, 
and it is thought he will become manager 
of one of the Washington bureaus of 
the New York dailies. 


The Boston bureau of the New York 
Sun has been moved into its new quar- 
ters in the Globe Building. 


Henry A. Silck is acting superintendent 
of the Traveler composing room during 
the absence of Supt. W. H. Ruston, who 
is the representative of the city of Malden 
in the Massachusetts legislature. 


KE. A. McQuaid, of the Mirror, and 
George T. Fowler, of the Union, Man- 
chester, N. H., are representing their 
papers at Concord during the session of 
the state legislature. 


The Typographical Union is to take 
up the case of George Sleeper, for years 
head of the composing room of the 
Journal, who was recently discharged 
owing to slight deafness. The Union 
claims the Journal had no right to dis- 
charge him and will fight the case. 


At the business meeting of the New 
England Women’s Press Association at 
the Vendome last week it was stated 
that gentleman’s night would be cb- 
served at the Vendome Feb. 18. It was 
voted that three members of the nominat- 
ing committee be taken from the associate 
membership, and that a day beset apart 
in which the guests of honor should be 
Clara Barton, Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. 
Fowle and other members of the Army 
Nurses’ Association. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Leonard (N. D.) Leader. F. L. Arnam 
is editor and manager. 


The Hillsboro (Tex,) Methodist. Rev. 
Jerome Duncan is editor. 


The Medina (Tenn.) Herald. M. Frye 
is the editor. 


The Echo, published every Sunday at 
Houston, Tex., in the interest of society 
and the theatre. Miss Fredie Freichel is 
editor. 

The State University of Mississippi, at 
Oxford, has added a department of jour- 
nalism. 





I FOR SALE. 


WILL SELL half interest in semi-weekly, mak- 
ing $250 to $300 per month, for $2,500 down and 
$2,500 time. All same rate. Babcock cylinder. 
Golding jobber, Babcock pony cylinder and proof 
presses, 2 electric motors, Simplex, Victor cutter. 
Dexter folder, 5 imposing stones, 41 chases, wire 
stitcher, § cabinets, mailer, 165 fonts point type, 
47 fonts wood type, desks, safe, etc. Gross busi- 
ness $12,000. Fine opportunity for a daily. City 
nearly 20,000. Large industries. Good outside 
field. Must get away from office. CATO, care 
Tue Epiror AND PUBLISHER, New York. 











FOR SALE—Morning and Semi-Weekly, in city 
25,000 population, Central States. Cox Duplex, 
folder attached, Gordon jobber, motors, Sim- 
plex, complete outfit type, ete., latest designs: 
inventorying $10,000. Will be sold for less than 
value of plant. Easy terms. Half interest with 
management if desired. Reason for selling, age 
and il) health, BOREALIS, care Tag EpIToR 
AND l’UBLIAgER, New York. 
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PRINTERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


When fitting up a Printing Office, purchas- 
ing an additional series of type orjsome 
special machine, it is necessary that consid- 
erable thought should be given so that the 
best for the purpose is selected. 

Competition is keen and time is an im- 
portant factor. If our twenty years of 
experience in selecting and suggestion is of 
any value to you. we are at yourcommand. 

Concentration saves time, money and 
worry. Utility should be your goal. Afew 
strong fonts well selected will earn double 
the amount of dollars that a large variety 
of small fonts will. 


CONNER, 
FENDLER & CO. 


New York City. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. TYPE 
IN STOCK. 


More Ads 


Of course you want more advertis- 
ing in your paper, especially local 
advertising. 

THE RETAILER & ADVER- 
TISER, formerly BRAINS, can help 

‘ou to get more and better advertising 
rom your local merchants. 

Drop us a line and we’ll tell you 
all about it. 

















NEW YORK 


HA 
1s0 NASSAU STREET 





THE LOVEJOY CO., Established 1853, 


ELECTROTYPERS 


and Manufacturers of Electrotype Machinery, 


444-446 Pearl Street. New York. 
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Four agate lines will be published one 
time free under this classification. 265 
cents for each additional line. 





Reporter and sketch artist; experienced and 
will satisfy. Hustler formoderate salary. ‘‘UP- 
TO-DATE,” care THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 

a capable newspaper man, good _ writer, 
hustling news gatherer, with 10 years’ experience, 
desires position as editor or reporter. Best of 
reference. Address ‘*‘ Journalist,” Box 254, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 





WHO WANTS ME?— Young, experienced, 
active, wide-awake and ambitious reporter 
would like position on city daily or country 
paper within a radius of 25 miles of New York. 
Excellent ‘references, Address “REPORTER,” 
care THE EpITok AND PUBLISHER. 

Englishman, with editorial experience and 
writer to well known periodicals, seeks engage- 
ment on New York city weekly or monthly. 
Address “ANGLO,” care Tue Epiror anp Pus- 
LISHER, 


Man of experience, now mafiaging editor of 
leading Massachusetts daily, is open to engage- 
ment; would accept position as assistant, or to 
take charge of department; also editorial 
writer, is practical printer, and can supervise 
composing room if necessary ; references. Address 
“THOMAS,” care Tue EviTror AND PUBLISHER. 





Two Linotype Operators, male or female, to 
work in small city, Pennsylvania. In replying 
please address ‘‘ Evening Paper,” care of THE 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, stating experience and 
salary expected. 





A new Literary Syndicate has vacancy for 
young man as treasurer and secretary with 
$3,000. Liberal salary and share of profits. Ad- 
dress ‘‘STERLING,” care Tue Epiror anp Pus- 
LISHER. 


Promoters of exceptionally attractive weekly 
want young man with business capacity and 
capital as partner. Address “WEEKLY,” care 
Tue EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 








There were over 1,500 pictures in the 
Pittsburg Newspaper Artists’ Associa- 
tion’s annual exhibition held last. week. 
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THE ADVERTISING WORLD. 


t 


BASED ON PUBLICITY. | manufacturer in touch with the mer- 


Success of Every Enterprise Depends 
Upon Skill in Reaching the Pulse 
of Public Thought. 

William H. Campbell, advertising man- 
ager of the McCurdy & Norwell Company, 
of Rochester, N. Y., addressed the stu- 
dents of the Rochester Business Institute 
recently on advertising. 


Coming from | has come to stay. 


chant, saving the people profits of the 
middlemen. 

“The old-timer may rightly sigh at this 
method of business, and wish for the good 
old days when big profits and small 
business were in vogue. Hard days were 
those for the consumer when the legiti- 
mate cost of merchandise was buried be- 
neath the layer of greedy profits. It is the 
new idea that is here, my friends, and it 
It is the vitalizing, 





the side of the advertiser his observa- | energizing force in business to-day. Small 
tions areespecially interesting. He said: | profits and big volumes have driven its op- 


“The whole world to-day is under the 
majestic spell of publicity. Business 
houses thrive and grow, develop and 
sustain themselves, through the modern 
idea. It is a studied science—a subject 
inexhaustible, because something new 
develops with every day. Originality 
and good taste are necessary adjuncts to 
clear thought and clear judgment, but 
they will not alone suffice. 

“No better example of what advertis- 
ing has accomplished is needed than the 
newspapers and magazines of twenty 
years ago and the ones of to-day. Then 
the four-page paper was a fair average; 
the eight and twelve-page almost an 
unknown quantity. Two, three or four 
columns of advertising was an immense 
percentage. To day newspapers of forty, 
sixty and even one hundred pages attract 
no particular comment—more than half 
advertising matter. Magazines of now 
are 40 to 60 per cent advertising. 

* Wanamaker took an old freight depot 
in Philadelphia and made it over into a 
store. The very act was an advertise- 
ment in itself, because of its immensity. 
The entire receipts of the first day’s busi- 
ness wereexpended for advertising. The 
page ad. in afour-page paper was bound 
to attractattention—anditdid. To-day 
the page ad. is ordinary and common- 
place. Thesmallest village newspaper is 
frequented with them. And they are 
read and devoured as are the social and 
news columns. 

“These are the ethics and principles of 
advertising and willcontinue to be while 
humanity exists and commercialism 
advances. You who go into the cold 
world of business experience will find 
that the severest tax on your resources 
will be how best to reach the pulse of 
public thought. You may have the cap- 
ital to advance and progress, the genius 
to plan and study, the courage to re- 
place and remedy—but they are mere 
spokes in a wheel that will not run until 
the rim of advertising is added. 

“'T’.e newspaper whose worth is a fact 
cannot hide it beneath the bushel. Its 
reputation, its standing, its progress and 
its prosperity, will be its own best adver- 
tisement. Some newspapers are a good 
deal like an incandescent lamp—very 
bright and pretty on the surface; but 
break into them and examine their worth 
—and their light flickers out. 

“The man who doe not take advan- 
tage of the product of the printing press 
—takes advantage of all that thought 
and science and invention have evolved 
—cannot hope to meet the competition 
of him who acquires for hisown use these 
business treasures. It is as necessary for 
the man who is manufacturing for the 
people and merchandising for the people, 
to put himself in touch with them, to 
make them know him, as it is to light 
the lamps within his store when twilight 
comes, 

“Civilization has had its progress 
along many lines, but in nothing more 
emphatically thaninadvertising. It has 
bridged the gulf between producer and 
consumer, and brought them closer 
together; it is driving the jobber out of 
the field in many lines; it has placed the 


| 


ponent to the wall, and it were well for the 
people had it been driven there years 
ago. So much for the printing press. It 
has abolished theories of ancient origin, 
and given to you, as prospective busi- 
ness men, anew impetus and impulsion. ” 


THE SOUTHERN CIRCULATORS. 


First Meeting of Association of Circulation 
Managers to Be Held in New Orleans. 


W. A. Scott circulation manager of 
the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, was 
in New Orleans last week arranging for 
the coming meeting of the Southern 
Association of Newspaper Circulators. 
This organization was completed last 
year in Atlanta with C. E. Everet, presi- 
dent; H. H. Ahrens, vice-president, and 
W. A. Scott, secretary. 

The first meeting will becalled to order 
on Wednesday, Feb. 25. Amostinstruc- 
tive program has been arranged, which 
will be discussed by representatives from 
twelve southern states, comprising the 
territory represented by this association. 

Mr. Scott says there will be a large 
representation and that many news- 
papers not represented in this association 
will come up at this meeting for admis- 
sion. It is estimated that fifty of the 
leading newspapers in the South will be 
represented at this meeting. Mr. Scott, 
acting in the capacity of secretary and 
treasurer of the association, said: “It is 
very evident that the southern daily 
newspaper publishers are beginning to 
realize more than ever the importance oi 
increasing their circulation by adopting 
modern methods, and this accounts 
largely for the great interest being taken 
in the association. The value of this 
organization is made significant from 
the fact that the largest and most influ- 
ential newspapers in the South are lead- 
ing in membership.” 

Linotype Shipments. 

During the past week the Lin>type 
Company has shipped machines to the 
following offices for the establishment of 
new plants: Batavia (N. Y.) Times 
Publishing Company, Pensacola (Fla.) 
News, Texarkana (Ark.) Texarkanian, 
Bradford (Pa.) Star Publishing Com- 
pany, Emporia (Kas.) Gazette, Roswell 
(N. M.) Journal, Chambersburg. Pa., 
Franklin Repository; Marinette (Wis.) 
Eagle Printing Company, Baltimore, 
Md., Pearre E. Crow] Company. 


ADVERTISING NOTES. 


Edwin F. Johnson, for the past seven 
years connected with the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, has been made 
advertising manager of the Atlanta Con- 


| stitution, to succeed Clifford D. Near. 
| _ 


The Hauley-Hoskin-Hover Company, 
of Binghamton, N. Y., has been incorpor- 
ated at Albany with acapital of $25,000, 
to do an advertising business. The di- 
rectors are J. C. Hover, W. J. Hoskins, 


|and E. K. Hauley, Binghamton. 


The Milwaukee Press Artists’ Exhibi- 
tion will be held at the club rooms in the 
Hotel Pfister some time in the latter part 





of March. 
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SECOND WEEK IN JULY. 


Date Set for Convention of National 
Editorial Association at Omaha. 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association which met 
in St. Louis last week decided to hold 
the convention of the association at 
Omaha on July 8,9 and 10. There will 
be somnte 1,800 editors from all over the 
country present at the meeting. The 
Tri-City Press Club, of which I. A. Medlar 
is president, will entertain the members 
of the association during their stay in 
Omaha, and is now making extensive 
arrangements to that end. 

While in St. Louis, the executive com- 
mittee was entertained at luncheon by 
the management of -the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, at the Administration 
Building. 

President Francis and 
Exhibits Skiff made speeches of welcome 
on behalf of the exposition management, 
and Garry A. Willard, president of the 
editorial association, responded for the 
guests. 

The association adopted a resolution 
expressing the pleasure of the body that 
the International Press Congress had 
accepted the invitation of Walter A. 
Williams, past president of the National 


Director of 


Editorial Association, to hold its ninth | 


congress in the World's Fair City. 


Those members of the executive com- | 


mittee of the association who were guests | 


of the World’s Fair management at the | 


dinner at the Mercantile Club included: 


State Senator Willard, of New York, | 
president; J. M. Page, Jerseyville, LIL., | 


corresponding secretary; P. V. Collins, | 


Minneapolis; George T. Davis, Concordia, 
Kas.; W. W. Screws, Montgomery, Ala.; 
R. M. White, Missouri; Jacob Pepperman, 
Montgomery, Ala.; W. W. Folsom, Hope, 
Ark.; Frank H. Owens, Winters, Cal.;J. 8 
Temple, Denver, Colo.; Andrew A. Bate- 
man, Dover, Del.; J. H. Estill Savannah, 
Ga.; C. J. Lempkin, Carlinville, 


Ll.; | 


George W. Cyrus, Camp Point, IIl.; W. L. | 


Jones, Lebanon, Ill.; B. F. Louthian, 


Logansport, Ind.; W. M. E. Beeson, Win- | 


chester, Ind.; W. 8. Montgomery; C. E. 
Nevin, Laurel, Neb.; George C. Fairbanks, 
Natick, Mass.; Anthony Kilgore, Flem- 
ing, N. J.; H. C. Page, Bayonne, N. J.; 
W. J. Kline, Amsterdam, N. Y.; H. B. 
Varner, Lexington, N. C.; W. A. Ash- 
brook, Johnstown, O.; C. B. McCoy, 
Coshocton, O.; R. E. Dowdell, Artesian, 
8. D.; W. A. Johnson, Memphis. Tex.; 
J E. Diehl, Mammoth, Utah; H. M. 
Youmans, Waukesha, Wis.; J. W. 
Cockran, Oakland City, Ind.; A W. 
Glessner, Galena, Ill.; W. F. Parrott, 
Waterloo, Ill.; G. P. Linn, Sumner, Ia; 
C. D. Hellen, Webster City, la.; J. E. 
Junken, Sterling, Kas.; John Dymond, 
New Orleans, La.; C. W. Robbins, Old 
Town, Me ; A.C. Dowse, Boston; William 
P. Niebett, Big Rapids, Mich.; W. R. 
Hodges, Sleepy Eye, Minn.; James H. 
Duke, Sewoba, Miss.; 8. A. Pierce, Kansas 
City; John W. Jacks, Montgomery City, 
Mo.; E. Robinson, Maryville, Mo.; 
J. G. Newbert, Springfield, Mo. 
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Lackawanna 
Habit | 
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ONCE CONTRACTED 
HARD TO BREAK 


— eee 


Any one of the numerous Lackawanna 
Railroad passenger trains between 
New York and Buffalo, Chicago and 
St. Louis will give it to you. Smooth 
roadbed, luxurious sleeping and 
parlor cars, a la carte dining service, 
roomy coaches, courteous train- 
men, absence of smoke and dust 
are the causes. Ticket offices af 
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EADQUARTERS FOR 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


For All Machines, 
Carbon, Manifold and full lineof TYPE- 
WRITER LINEN Papers, warranted to | 
| giveabsolutesatisfaction. Please send for 
samples, prices and circulars of Keating’s 
Cleaning Brush. 


THE S. T. SMITH CO., 
10 Park Place, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 


THOMAS WILDES, 
246 Water Street, N. Y. 
STEREOTYPE, ELECTROTYPE, 
LINOTYPE, MONOTYPE AND 

BABBITT METALS. 




















PAPERS THAT PAY 








The Cincinnati Post 
The St. Louis Chronicle... 
The Cleveland Press............... 


D. J. RANDALL, Tribune Bldg., N.Y. 





The Scripps-McRae League of Newspapers 


The daily average guaranteed, sworn-to circulation for the year 1901: 





Combined daily average circulation over 315,000 copies at a lower rate per 
thousand than is ofter:d by any other list of newspapers in the country. 


FOR RATES, ETC., ADDRESS 


THE SCRIPPS-McRAE LEAGUE, 


I. S. WALLIS, Hartford Bldg., Chicago. 
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OHIO FEDERATION. 
ALL THE EDITORIAL ASSOCIA. 


TIONS OF THE STATE 
AFFILIATED. 


Big Meeting of Newspaper Men at Co- 
lumbus — John T. Mack Re-elected 
President of Associated Ohio Dailies for 
Sixteenth Time — Proceedings of the 
Other Organizations—Concerted Effort 
to Rid the State of Advertising Frauds. 


The recent gathering of Ohio news- 
paper men at Columbus was perhaps the 
largest and most successful meeting of 
its kind ever held in the state. At least 
one representative from each newspaper 
in Ohio and in many instances two, 
three or more, were there to attend the 
annual meetings of the several editorial 
associations. 

On the evening of Jan. 29 the Ohio 
Newspaper Federation, composed of the 
affiliated associations of the state, met, 
and the constitution drawn up at Co- 
lumbus last winter wasapproved. Gov. 
Nash delivered the address of welcome 
before the association He was followed 
by Warren G. Harding. of the Marion 
Star. ‘ Yes, I will admit, that I would 
like to be governor of the great state of 
Ohio,” said Mr. Harding; “but I wish to 
vay this, and I say it from the bottom of 
my heart, | would rather be a good 
newspaper man than to be governor of 
Ohio, even with all the honor which falls 
to the lot of the holder of that high posi- 
tion,” and the sentiment met with a 
hearty greeting. 

Many topics of interest were discussed 
and then the federation proceeded to the 
election of officers. Malcolm Jennings, 
of Lancaster, was chosen president; C. B. 
McCoy, of Coshocton, vice-president; 
8. F. Smith, of Pomeroy, secretary and 
F. M. McKay, of Logan, treasurer. The 
executive committee is composed of 
the presidents of the several affiliated 
organizations. 

President Jennings announced that 
while he would stand for a re-election 
this year he would not do so again, as 
he believed in passing the honors around 
and also announced that the meeting of 
the federation next winter would be held 
in the hall of the House of Representa- 
tives. After selecting Albert Burnett, of 
the American Press Association of 
Columbus, as editor, the federation ad- 
journed. 

The Associated Ohio Dailes met and 
elected the following officers: John T. 
Mack, of the Sandusky Register, was _re- 
elected president for the sixteenth time; 
G. W. Perry, Chillicothe Gazette, vice- 
president; L. H. Brush, Salem News, 
secretary, and J.P. Chew, Xenia Gazette, 
treasurer. Executive committee, B. J. 
Taylor, Warren Chronicle; J. R. Alexan- 
der, Zanesville Signal, and Frank Harper, 
Mt. Vernon Banner. . The delegates 
named to the meeting of the National 
Editorial Assoclation were: Charles 
Thompson, Defiance Express; A. D. Bruce, 
F. A. Rowley, Lorain Times-Herald; 
J. P. Chew, Xenia Gazette; F. M. Right- 
setter, John Amos, Cambridge Jeffer- 
sonian, and W. M. Miller, Zanesville 
Times-Recorder Seven alternates were 
also elected as follows: 

Homer Gard, Hamilton Democrat; 
F. A. Hoiles, Alliance Review; B. J. MeKin- 
ney, Marrietta Times; Henry Kampf, 
Piqua Leader-Dispatch; A. C. Dick- 
inson, Newark American ‘Tribune; 
G. I. Woner, Painesville Republican; 
J. C. Diedrich, Canton News-Democrat. 

Some lively diseussion took place io 
regard to the methods of O. Hammer- 
slough, an alleged agent of the Walther 
Peptonized Port Company, of Pittsburg. 





The motion of G. W. Perry, of the Chilli 
cothe Gazette, that no further credit be 
extended to the company until the exist- 
ing bills be paid, was passed after it had 
been amended by W..S. Cappeler, of the 
Mansfield News, to include the appoint- 
ment of a committee of seven to arbitrate 
and adjust the claims of the newspapers 
against the company. 

The address of John Lee Mahin, Chi- 
cago, president of the Mahin Advertising 
Company, on ‘Co-operation Between 
Publisher and Advertising Agents,” was 
read by Mr. Nourse. 

The paper made prominent the fact 
that the Mahin company endeavors to 
concentrate the mind of the user of space 
on the space itself rather than on the 
cost, and insisted upon the importance 
of the company as a depository of in- 
formation relating to the value of space ; 
upon its skill in promoting schemes to 
show how certain goods may be used 
to advantage in a given territory and 
the importance of an intelligent study of 
territory in individual cases. The con- 
cern, said Mr. Mahin, is a legitimate 
creative advertising business which dida 
business of a million dollars last year, 
and which endeavors to keep rates up to 
to a reasonable figure. 

The association, by unanimous vote, 
decided to affiliate with the federation, 
with the understanding that the affilia- 
tion should not destroy the autonomy of 
the association or commit it in any way 
to matters of policy with which the con- 
stituent and parent organization might 
be at variance. - 

The Ohio Editorial Association, “the 
oldest organization of newspapers in 
Ohio and in all possibility, the oldest in 
the United States,” as Gen. R. E. Brown, 
of Zanesville, expressed it, in calling the 
meeting to order, metin purely a business 
session, no program having been pre- 
pared. Next year, however, the associa- 
tion will hold a two days’ session and 
its officers were authorized to arrange a 
program of addresses and papers. A 





resolution was adopted to refuse all 
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JOHN T. MACK. 


BUSINESS MANAGER OF THE SANDUSKY (0.) REGISTER—AGAIN PRESIDENT OF THE 
OHIO ASSOCIATED DAILIES. 





business from agencies handling the 
advertisements for Peptonized Port until 
all accounts were adjusted. For this 
purpose a committee was appointed to 
co-operate with a similar committee of 
the Associated Dailies. 

After a spirited discussion it was decid- 
ed to affiliate with the Ohio Newspaper 
Federation. R. B. Brown, of the Zanes- 
ville Courier, was re-elected president; 
John M. Amos, of the Cambridge Jeffer- 
sonian, vice-president; C. B. MeCoy, of 
the Coshocton Age, secretary; A. D. 
Alderman, of the Marietta Register. 
treasurer; Gen. Brown, B. J. McKinney, 
of the Marietta Times, and F. W. Bush, 
of the Athens Messenger and Herald, 
members of the executive committee. 

The following delegates and alternates 
to the National Association were selected 
and the secretary was given authority 
to fill all the vacancies on the list: 

Delegates—J. F. Laning, Ohio Legal 
News, Norwalk; J. P. Mehaffey, Cam- 
bridge Herald; E.L MeMillan, St. Clairs- 
ville Chronicle; C. C. Fulton, Canfield 
Dispatch; C. E. Bryan, London Demo- 
erat; J. L. McElvain, New Philadelphia 
Advocate; B. J. MeKinney, Marietta 
Times; J. U. Fisher, Coshocton Democrat 
and Standard; J.O. Amos, Sidney Demo- 
crat. Alternates: J.W. Johnson, Waverly 
Courier-Watchman; C. V. Edwards, Mil- 
lersburg Republican; F. M. McKay, Logan 
Journal-Gazette; George K. Hildebrant, 
Ashland Times. 

The Ohio Publishers’ Association, com- 
posed of representatives of twenty-five 
of the leading dailies in the smaller cities 
of the state, met for the purpose of dis- 
cussing advertising problems. The prin- 
cipal question before the gathering was 
the proposition toemploy an advertising 
representative in Chicago and New York, 
who should give his entire time to the 
papers composing the association. It 
was decided to do this, and it is probable 
that J. B. Anderson, of Dayton will be 
selected for the place. ‘I'he choice will not 
be made until after another conference. 


Press Association, composed of the pub- 
lishers and editors of the weekly news 
papers in the small cities and towns of 


Ohio. George E. Reed, of Prairie Depot 


presided and delivered the opening ad- 
dress, a review of the work of the year. 

The subject of “Fake Advertising 
Propositions” was discussed by George 
E. Speck, of the Pemberville Leader. An 
interchange of opinion developed the 
fact that almost all the members of the 
association had met fake propositions 
and all were for some plan which would 
lead to a lessening of this evil. 

The great subject of discussion before 
all of the associations was that of “‘fake' 
advertisers and steps were taken to pro- 
tect Ohio publishers against the scheming 
of men who neverexpect to pay for what 
they get. In the Buckeye Press Associa- 
tion, one member remarked that a new 
and uuworked field lay before the comic 
men of the big dailies. 

“They should drop the Reuben who 
goes to town and gets ‘gold bricked’” 
asserted the speaker. ‘‘ The farmer only 
gets gold bricked once in his life, the 
average Ohio publisher buysa gold brick 
almost every week in the year.”’ 


OBITUARY NOTES. 


Thomas B. Eaton, publisher of the 
Waltham (Mass.) News, is dead. 


Edward Viall, former owner of the 
Oskosh ( Wis.) Times, died last week. 


William H. B. Currier, for thirty-five 
years editor and publisher of the Ames- 
bury (Mass.) Villager, is dead. 


A. Patrick, one of the first editors of 
the Louisville Courier Journal, is dead at 
Oskaloosa, Kas., aged 80 years. 


James W. Clarke, for many years the 
proprietor of the Lycoming Gazette, of 
Williamsport, Pa., died last week. 


John A. Donahoe, one of the owners of 
the Pittsburg Democrat, is dead. With 
his brother, Peter J. Donahoe, he was for 
some time proprietor of the Pittsburg 
Sportsman. 


Former United States Senator Henry 
L. Dawes, who died last week at Pitts- 
field, Mass., began his career as a journal- 
ist. As a young man he edited the 
Greenfield (Mass.) Gazette, and later the 
Adams Transcript. 


John A. Fynes, a well known newspa- 
per man, formerly of Boston, died in the 
New York Hospital last week. He had 
served on the Sunday Times, the Sunday 
Courier, the Star and the Traveler, of 
Boston, and was for many years Boston 
correspondent of the New York Clipper. 


H. B. Woodbridge, a well known news- 
paper man, is dead at St. Paul, Minn., of 
consumption. He was formerly city edi- 
tor of the Chicago Times, city editor of 
the New York Sun, and telegraph editor 
of the Omaha Bee. Mr. Woodbridge was 
forty years old and a native of Vermont, 


Dr. Paul Haedicke, New York, corre- 
spondent of the Wolff Bureau, and well 
known as a journalist both here and in 
Germany, died last Saturday, aged 52 
years. He was connected at various 
times with papers in the West, among 
them the Illinois Staats Zeitung of Chi- 
cago, and was for some time the editor 
of the Nord Deutsche Allegemeine Zeitung 
n his native land. 


C. M. Nichols, former editor of the 
Springfield (O.) Daily Republic, died last 
Sunday at the age of 74 years. He was 
born in Westfield, N. Y. He was an inti- 
mate friend of Whitelaw Reid of the New 
York Tribune, and many other newspa- 
per men of national prominence. He did 
much literary work, one of the best- 
known of his books being @ life of 





At the meeting of the Buckeye Weekly 


Abraham Lincoln, 
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A MAIL ORDER NIGHT. 
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ial. There must be a beginning, let that 
ve as a seed planted in rich ground that 
| will bring forth a hundred fold in the 
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This Field of Advertising the Theme of | mail order merchant and he will then 


Discussion at Kansas City Club’s 
Monthly Dinner. 


At the sixth monthly dinner of the | 


Advertising Men’s Club of Kansas City, 
held afew evenings ago,it was announced 
that the club would give its annual ban- 
quet in March, when the organization 
will be one year old. Some of the most 
prominent editors, publishers and adver- 
tising men in the country will be invited. 
After his announcement of the annual 
meeting R. R. Whitman, president of the 
club, spoke of the mail order question, 
which has often been discussed. ‘ This 
is a mail order night,” he said. ‘A few 
years ago it was almostunknown. Kan- 
sas City had no thought of reaching out 
and selling the country people by mail. 


Chicago led off in this business. It showed | 


| become a friend of advertising and will 
|grow in power and influence, not only 
| in his merchandising, but in his manhood 
and citizenship. 

“Tt ought to satisfy any sober-minded 
|man of the real wisdom of advertising 
| when itis known that the institutions 
who have tried and tested and are pur- 
suing advertising policies are reaching 
out and taking unto themselves the very 
best talent to be fonnd. In former years 
advertising contracts were given out by 
the poorest man in theestablishment and 
advertising copy was made up from a 
combination of a dirty business card or 
an old envelope and a badly worn cut 
from the hellbox. It is no di-grace to- 
day to be called an advertising man. An 
advertising man was looked upon with 
considerable suspicion in years past. It 
is an honor to-day to be counted as a 
member of the fraternity.” 








The last speaker of the evening was / 


You Cannot Bid the 
World “Stand Still” 


are SS a 


A 
Lit tis 


that an immense business could be trans- Col. William C. Hunter, of Chicago, secre- 
acted though the salesmen never came | tary and manager of the W. D. Boyce 
in contact with them.” , | Company, publishers, who spoke on the 

Mr. Whitman then introduced W. B. |history of advertising. He led his 
Leffingwell, of Chicago, for five years ad- | hearers from remote antiquity up to the 
vertising manager oi Montgomery Ward | present hour, showing in the most enter- 





& Co., who talked on the mail order busi- 
ness and the Southwest as its field. 

Mr. Leffingwell went into details on 
some of the big houses in this line and 
asked : 

“Is there room for more houses in this 
line?” 

He held there was; that two Chicago 
houses had 2,000,000 customers who 
could buy cheaper this way and more 
satisfactorily, as people had been educat- 
ed up to this method of dealing. 

Chicago department houses catered to 
2,000,000 persons in Chicago; if it re- 
quired that many houses to handle the 
population of Chicago, certainly the 
greater number ¢* persons in the South- 
west required more than two mail order 
houses. 

* But you can’t doit without spending 
money,” he said: ‘ You must advertise. 
But a mail order house will make more 
money in five years than a department 
store in twenty years. Capital, exper- 
ience and stick-to-it-iveness are the fea- 
tures a mail order house must have, and 
advertisements in newspapers are the 
keynote of their success. Its advertising 
must be liberal and extensive if it hopes 
to win.” 

Frank B. White, of Chicago, spoke on 
the same subject, talking on™“ Merchan- 
dising by Mail.’’ He said in part: 

“The advertising of merchandise is not 
an experiment, it is a tried and tested 
policy, known to be true to good busi- 
ness policy and notam; thical something 
to be taken with doubt or with fear and 
trembling. It is a business investment 
and you will find that where the pub- 
licity account of the merchant is small, 
his business is most likely to be propor- 
tionately small. 

“A merchant is one who buys and 
sells goods. It is inferred, therefore, that 
the man who buys best and lets the fact 
be known, sells dest, It was formerly 


thought that the man to advertise must | 


be a schemer. That day is past. We 
look for the successful man to-day and 
find that he is as true as steel, does not 
misrepresent, is prompt and courteous in 
all of his transactions. He must adver- 
tise, and as I have said before, the better 
the man, the better the advertising prop- 
osition as a whole, 

“To be sure, we have to take a great 
deal of advertising on faith. It is the 
active faith that wins. Faith holds 
commerce and society together. Faith, 
such as we read of in the Good Book, in 
connection with the mustard seed, is 
what we need, which does not meana 
little faith, but an active faith. A small 
seed, this mustard seed, but full of vital- 
ity, let us not despise the day of small 
things in advertising, because in these 
days there is a greater need of drawing 
on the strength and force of the individ- 


taining manner the progress of advertis- 
ing step by step. Col. Hunterisa brilliant 
speaker and his address was a fitting 
close for a most enjoyable evenfng, 
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National Association Meets at Washington 
to Protest Against Postal Laws. 

The National Fraternal Press Associa- 
tion met at Washington last week with 
President E. O. Wood, of Michigan, in 
the chair. The chief action at the meet- 
ing was a formal protest against the 
attitude of the Postoffice Department in 
regard to the transmission through the 
mails of the different fraternal papers of 
the country. 

The executive committee of the organ- 
ization, consisting of E. O. Wood, E. N. 
Haag, of Philadelphia, A. F. Stephenson, 
and a committee of three to be selected 
by the president, were delegated to. dis- 
cuss the subject of second-class mail with 
the Postoftice Department officials. 

A delegation of about twenty-five of 
the association visited the White House. 
Representative Samuel W. Smith, of 
Michigan, introduced them to the Presi- 
dent, and Edward Newton Haag made a 
brief address. In response President 
Roosevelt said : : 

“T am especially glad to meet you 
because you represent fraternalism 
which, in my opinion, is one of the 
greatest powers for good government 
and the protection of the home that we 
have in this country. The Government 
willendure just so long as we protect 
and guard the interests represented by 
your bodies.” 

The executive committee then called 
upon Postmaster General Payne. It is 
said that the Postmaster gave the dele- 
gates no encouragement, and said that 
the law in regard to second-class mail 
matter was being carried out. In the 
evening the Press Association was given 
a banquet at the Riggs House. 


Asks More Pay for Public Printing. 

Capt. J. W. Morton, Secretary of State 
of Tennessee, has given his hearty en- 
couragement and support to the bill 
which will provide more pay to news- 
papers for printing bills passed by the 
legisiature of that state. Capt. Morton 
himself is an ex-newspaper man, _be- 
sides being qualified to know what it is 
worth to publish these bills that are 
}of great public interest. These bills 
| consist usually of about six to twenty 
| pages. The pay of the newspapers in the 
| past has been 50 cents per page for pub- 
lishing them. The amendment seeks to 
have the pay increased to $1 per page. 
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CHANGES IN INTEREST. 
The Cicero (Ind.)*New Era, a Republi- 
can newspaper, has been leased by the 
Rev. C. G. Irwin. 


George R. Macdonald recently pur- 
chased the North Adams (Mass.) Even- 
ing Herald at public auction. 


The Loudonville (O0.) Advocate, owned | 
by Peter High Stauffer, has been sold to | 
James R. Fisher. 

G. M. Pashley has sold the Lyme} 
(Conn.) Sound Breeze to E. J. Ruliff- | 
son, of West Wareham, \Mass., and | 


Frazee, of South Gilboa, N. Y.8 The sale 
was made through U. M. Palmerthe New 
York newspaper broker. 


A syndicate headed by Thomas F., 
Austin has purchased the Milleville (Pa.) 
Daily Reporter, and will conduct the 
enterprise in the future. 


Asyndicate headed by T. P. Sloan has 
purchased the Charleroi (Pa.) Mail. The 
hew company will be incorporated as the 
Mail Publishing Company. 


The Cincinnati Post claims 1 18,231 
inches{of local display{during 1902. , 





